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Is It News? 


Publicity Men Must Ask That Question as Well as the Newspapers 


HERE is publicity and 

there is publicity. Some 

is good, and some not so 
good. Some is news and some 
is just plain puffery. A good 
publicity writer will give 
every newspaper a different 
story, varied in style accord- 
ing to the custom of the paper 
to which it is submitted, using 
a different lead if one can be 


By HAROLD J. TUNE 


In its March issue The Quill 
carried a symposium of the attitude 
of publicity men toward their jobs. 
One expression was held out be- 
cause the writer went below the 
surface somewhat deeper than the 
others in setting down his replies— 
the editors considered it should be 
presented by itself. It is printed 
herewith. Mr. Tune is a former 
staff member of the Cleveland 
Times, a position he resigned when 
he returned to Western Reserve 
University to finish his studies. 
Upon his graduation in 1928 he 
accepted his present job, which is 
handling radio publicity for the 
Cleveland Community Fund. 


him a public relations counsel 
or press agent, well and goo. 
When he demonstrates his 
honesty in dealing with actual 
facts, he can be depended up- 
on, and no newspaper editor 
will complain about him. 
And if this publicity writer 
presents a situation that is of 
publie interest before a crisis 
is precipitated, his statement 





found. The story will not be 

an exact copy of the one sent 

other papers. That is unimportant, however, 
and slightly irrelevant to the discussion of 
publicity as a whole. 

The complexity of modern industrial and 
community life and the rapidity with which 
changes take place, makes it absolutely neces- 
sary for newspapers to get important facts 
immediately, or possibly before they happen. 
With newspapers running more and more to 
skeleton staffs for local news, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for them to cover every- 
thing with the same degree of thoroughness 
that has characterized the development of 
newspaper production. 

Therefore, it seems reasonable to me that 
newspapers should look to reputable sources 
outside their own staffs for information on 
events that require some special knowledge or 
familiarity for an intelligent understanding 
of them. Tax experts are called upon to 
criticise a city’s financial problem. Psychia- 
trists are looked to for information regarding 
alleged criminals. Traction experts attack 
the city’s transportation problem. Reporters 
are sent out to get these stories. They make 
good copy. In other words, there is always 
an authority somewhere on every subject 
whose views on public questions are news. 

If the question involves the power or light- 
ing problem of the city, or if it is a problem 
of the city’s destitute, or of the water works, 
or gas company, the reporter is not always 
familiar with the problem in all its detail. It 
is logical for him to request more facts from 
those who should know them best; the power 
company, the Community Fund, the water 
works, the gas company—and their opponents. 

If the company hires an individual to be 
this source of accurate information, and ealls 


will be accepted on its face 
value; it is news. 

But, if an organization commits itself to a 
program that runs counter to what newspaper 
editors, as custodians of publie opinion, feel is 
for the publie good, not only will the company 
be condemned, but the publicity writer him- 
self will find himself frowned upon. 

Thus it seems that publicity will not be 
frowned upon if it is a source of reliable, ac- 
curate information. It is only when the pub- 
licity writer, at his own or employer’s sugges- 
tion, attempts to divert public opinion from 
the true facts that publicity becomes pernicious 
and lays itself open to the he-man denunica- 
tions of righteous editors. And deservedly so. 


IGHT there is the problem. Publicity 
that is not accurate information, and that 
cannot be classed as news or features, or at- 
tempts to sway public opinion to a course of 
action that seems wrong, should be questioned, 
and any publicity writer who submits such 
material should be looked upon with disfavor. 
Not always is the publicity writer to blame. 
If he is hired at a salary sufficient to keep him 
alive, he will think twice and sometimes three 
times before climbing on his pedestal of ethies 
and refusing to do what he is told. Some- 
times he doesn’t think. Once he does commit 
himself to a course of action he will stand by 
his guns. That is human nature. 

There is still another angle to the publicity 
‘racket. Newspapers have set up the howl. 
But what of the person who hires the pub- 
licity agent? To my mind, he has a better 
right to complain than the newspaper editor. 
The publicity writer, wielding his bulky 
scrapbooks of favorable clippings, convinces 
his employer that he is good. He may be. 
There are a lot of good publicity writers, and 
there will be a lot more. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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The Radio Structure 


How Broadcasting Is Like—and Unlike— Newspapers and Press Services 


By MARTIN CODEL 


IVAL candidates for political office are de- 
claiming their parties’ and their own virtues. 
describing a great 


A favorite announcer is 


sporting event. A battery of voluble young men is 
rendering a verbal account in veriest detail of a presi- 


dential inauguration, a triumphant return of a na- 


a popularly advertised soap, or brush your teeth with 


an oft-mentioned toothpaste. You pay intangible in 


stallments too when yeu elect to trade with a local 


merchant whose commodities or services you have 


heard extolled through your loud speaker between 


periods of musie or dialogue. 








tional hero, or some other interesting current hap- A 


pening. 

In all these notable broadeasts, 
the owner of a radio receiving set 
and his friends and neighbors can 
enjoy a viearious participation. Of 
an average evening, he can turn 
the dial to tune in a symphony, an 
opera, dance music, vocal and in- 
strumental entertainment of all 


sorts. There is also a choice of 
educational features and there are 
news flashes furnished by the press 


Al- 


almost always, there is 


associations and newspapers. 
ways, or 
something ‘‘on the air’’ to interest 
and entertain. 

Whence comes this service, and 
who pays for it? 


Considering the latter part of 


the question first: You paid a big 
part of the radio bill when 
bought your radio receiving’ set. 


you 


You pay part of it when you pur- 
chase a new tube or accessory. The 
rest—no one can possibly say how 
much—you continue to pay when 
you smoke a_ widely publicized 
brand of cigarettes, or bathe with 


newspaper. 





Do You Know— 


How chain broadcasting 
is accomplished? 


Who pays the bill? 


How much a single hour 
costs on a national chain? 


A knowledge of the na- 
tional radio structure is be- 
coming increasingly impor- 
tant to newspaper men. In 
the news field, the radio is 
both a competitor and a 
supplement. In the adver- 
tising field, many newspaper 
owners consider it a rival 
not to ke considered lightly. 

This article, by Martin 
Codel, of the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance 
(Sigma Delta Chi, Michigan 
'24), is an excerpt from his 
recently published book 
Radio and Its Future (Har 
pers). Although the article 
compares newspapers with 
radio in order to make the 
radio structure understand- 
able—not for the sake of 
comparison—it gives a great 
deal of information valuable 
to every journalist. More- 
over, it gives it from the 
standpoint of a trained 
newspaper man. 











broadeasting 


station is analagous to a 


daily 


The newspaper seeks to inform and inel- 


dentally to entertain, maintaining 


itself as a goine business institu- 
tion largely by revenues derived 
from advertisers. 


the 


A small part of 
revenue 
The 


entertain and only incidentally to 


comes from. eireula 


tion. radio station seeks to 
inform, maintaining itself also by 
revenues derived from advertising. 
There is no ineome from the un 
seen and uneounted ‘‘c¢ireulation.’’ 


The only circulation 


guarantee of 
the station can offer is its reputa 
tion for maintaining a continuing 


public interest in what it broad 


casts. 
We find 


owned by newspapers, radio shops, 


broadeasting stations 


music stores, hotels, restaurants, 


theaters, manufacturers, depart 


ment stores, public utilities, in 


surance companies, and a score of 


miscellaneous commercial  enter- 


prises. We find them also owned 


and operated by states, municipali 
ties, schools, churches, labor unions, 


and fraternal orders. The trend 
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is now to maintain stations as separate business 


entities; among the 611 broadeasting stations listed 
in a compilation prepared for the United States Sen- 
ate in December, 1929, there were 229, or 37.4 per 
cent, whose business was broadeasting per se. 

Most stations, however owned, were losing financial 
propositions until the business of broadcasting was 
more or less stabilized by the recognition of radio’s 
possibilities as a medium of advertising. Many have 
had and some still are having all or part of their 
original and maintenance costs charged off to ac- 
counts other than the business of broadcasting itself. 
(jood will for their owners was often the only original 
reason for stations. Now the effort is to capitalize 
this good will in the form of indirect, and sometimes 


direct, advertising of products or services. 


HE business that makes perhaps the most substan- 

tial profits from broadeasting is the manufacture 
of radio apparatus. Demand for sets, tubes and parts, 
varies directly with the type and quality of programs 
broadeast. Thus a political campaign, a world series, 
a football season, or a championship prize fight marks a 
seasonal or sporadic marketing boom. Yet it is worth 
noting that relatively few radio manufacturers op- 
erate broadeasting stations themselves, although they 
lead all other industries in the sponsorship of radio 
programs. 

National broadcasting is made possible by linking 
local broadeasting stations, irrespective of their pow- 
ers, by means of telephone lines. The station studio 
in which the national program originates is known as 
the ‘‘key”’ 
of broadeasting is known as ‘‘echain’’ broadeasting. 


of the network, or hookup, and this system 


The individual stations obtain the programs over the 
leased wires and broadeast them to their own audi- 
ences on their own wave lengths. 

The manager of any station seeking to maintain a 
general appeal and hold an audience faces the task of 
keeping that station in constant operation during the 
hours of operation for which it is licensed by the 
Federal Radio Commission—from early morning un- 
til midnight, or perhaps an hour later, in the case of 
full-time stations. He must diversify his programs 
and keep them of high order. He must have a com- 
plete and competent staff, including announcers, art- 
ists, directors, engineers. 

In this country, broadeasting stations seek to sup- 


port themselves by ‘‘selling time,’’ the rates varying 


for various stations. In ‘‘selling time,’’ the station, 
in effect, leases its facilities for a given period to an 
advertiser, who either stages his own performance or 
engages the station staff to stage one for him. Time 
that is not sold is occupied with features of the sta- 
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tion’s own selection. The first type of program is 
known as a SPONSORED program, the other as a 
SUSTAINING program. The station carries, in other 
words. both ‘‘editorial’’ and ‘‘advertising’’ matter. 
American broadeasting differs essentially from that 
of most other countries. Broadcasting almost every- 
where else is supported by taxes imposed upon the 
possession of a receiving set. Nearly all other coun- 
tries operate their broadeasting systems as govern- 
ment monopolies, although there are a few exceptions 
where concessions are made to private monopolies. 
Departments or bureaus or committees administer the 
programs. The British Broadeasting Company is an 
example of a government-owned and departmentally- 
administered monopoly. The owner of a radio receiv- 
ing set in the United Kingdom pays to the government 
an annual license fee of about $2.50. 
Broadeasting Company, also under government aus- 


The German 


pices, collects a fee on each set of about 50 cents a 
month, the collections being made by the postman. 
Fees in other countries vary from five cents a year in 
France (which is one of the few countries authorizing 
private operation) to $18 in Salvador (where the 
government holds the monopoly). 

In most foreign countries there is no advertising 
sponsorship of programs. There are a few exceptions. 
The German system will sell a given hour of the day 
to advertisers, but keeps the rest of its broadcasting 
period free from advertising of any kind. The British 
Broadeasting Company will devote no time whatever 
to commercialism. 

A typical American commercial station of high 
order is WMAQ, owned and operated by the Chicago 
Daily News, which regards it as an invaluable good 
will adjunct but conducts it on a business basis. Sta- 
tion WMAQ ‘‘sells time’’ at rates that vary with the 
period of the day desired and the fraction of the hour 
used. This station stipulates in all contracts with its 
time purchasers: 

‘“‘The advertiser must pay for talent used in his 
‘adio programs. The Chicago Daily News, through 
its program department, will assist the advertiser, at 
his request, in obtaining talent and arranging pro- 
grams, but acts only as the advertiser’s agent. The 
cost of installing and leasing special telephone or tele- 
graph wires and amplifier equipment (such as the 
‘remote control’’ connections from dance halls, din- 
ing rooms, or theaters to the transmitter) for trans- 
mission of a radio advertising program must be borne 
by the advertiser. 

“The Daily News reserves the same general right of 
censorship over the nature of an advertiser’s radio 
program as is exercised by the Daily News over news- 
paper advertising accepted from newspaper adver- 
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quality, in content and in performance, and is subject 
to approval in advance by the Daily News in every 
detail. 


to all authorized requirements, regulations and acts 


tisers. advertiser’s program must be of high 


Any contract for radio advertising is subject 


passed by the various states or by the United States 
Government or its departments and bureaus with re- 
gard to radio broadcasting control.’’ 

For all practical purposes, this station and its com- 
mercial rules afford a typical example of the manage- 
ment of the higher grade of stations in the United 
States whose powers may range from 500 to 50,000 
watts. Commercial rates, of with the 


course, vary 


stations ; there is no fixed standard. They range from 
a few dollars an hour charged by the local stations of 
extremely low powers, sometimes simply one-man af- 
fairs, to the $1,000 an hour which a high-powered 
‘‘eleared channel’’ Middle Western station announced 
it would charge for its choice time in 1930 because of 
its unusually wide range of listeners. As a general 
rule, it may be said that advertising rates vary ac- 
cording to the power employed, the marketing area 
covered, and the station’s reputation for attracting 
and holding an audience. 

Like a newspaper, the broadeasting station niust 
seek to attract the greatest possible ‘‘cireulation.’’ 
Therefore, its lifeblood is the day-by-day and hour-by- 
hour quality of its programs. It is obvious that cer- 
tain communities cannot produce enough talent to 
supply their broadcasting stations with good per- 
formance material. It is impossible to make the pro- 


grams of remote local stations attractive enough 
throughout the day to keep the listeners’ dials pointed 
to that station. Even phonograph records, with all 
the diverse and high grade features they can carry 
and the excellent tonal reproduction that is possible 
in broadeasting them, will not satisfy—although it 
should be noted here that more and more 

full continuities, especially transeribed 

on disks or films for loeal broadeasting, 

are being made available to stations 
throughout the country. 

The need for additional talent, obtain- 
able only from the centers of amuse- 
ment, which are almost invariably the 
centers of population, accounts largely 
for the existence of the great broadeast- 
have 
‘*key’’ stations and studios of their own 
in New York City and studios in Chicago and 


ing chain organizations. These 


other cities, and they can pick up programs 
from virtually any point to which a telephone 
wire can be stretched. 

The chains are to local broadcasting sta- 
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tions what news services like the Associated Press and 
the United Press are to local newspapers. 
dieate the 


They syn- 
available. They 
stage their performances largely where the talent is 


best program material 


concentrated—Broadway is the most important Ameri- 
ean’ center, but places like Chieago and Hollywood 
have grown to great importance. Like the local sta 
‘*sell time’’ 


tions, the chains too must for financial 


support. Their salable hours are generally occupied 
by advertisers of nationally distributed products or 
services. 

The United States has two chain organizations of 
national scope, the National 
and the 


Broadeasting Company 


Columbia Broadcasting System. Each has 
subscribing stations throughout the country, so that 
their programs can be broadcast to every corner ot 
the land. 


to the Associated Press and United Press services, are 


The stations, like the newspaper subscribers 


almost invariably independently owned; the chains 
themselves own or control only their New York ‘‘key”’ 
stations and a few others. The chains undertake to 
provide announcers to describe great current events. 
They contract to furnish the great artists, operas, re- 
citals, lectures, speeches, sermons, and other features 
of national interest. 

Advertising rates for such hookups of stations, of 
course, are commensurately higher. The chains pay 
flat rates to the stations they use as outlets for the 
They 


pay the telephone line tolls for the advertising or 


program periods they have sold to advertisers. 


sponsored periods, and the station gets a flat sum (not 
always equal to its local time rate) for subscribing to 
them. And the stations pay a similar fee to the chain, 
as well as the line tolls, for the sustaining features, 
which generally are special hours by the chain’s own 
artists, educational features, and descriptions of cur- 
rent news events as they occur. 
Network rates depend upon the size of the 
network. 


The cost of time alone—that is, ex- 


cluding the performance material—on a basic 
net of twenty stations extending from New 
York to Kansas City is around $5,000. Each 
chain has such a basie net, to which may 
be added more stations, as demanded by 
the advertiser and provided the station 
is willing to subseribe to the program. 
It may be pertinent to review the rela- 
tively short history of the two major 
chain organizations. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
was organized late in 1926 at about the 
time the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, which had developed 


many radio patents in its research lab- 
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oratories and owned several stations had decided to 
forsake the broadcasting field entirely. The A. T. & T. 


had occasionally 


wires for the broadeasting of important events like is 
the Coolidge inauguration of 1924. 


to leave the broadeasting field to others. 


Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the boards 
of the General Electric 
Company and the Radio 


Amer- 


ica, is generally credit- 


( ‘orporation of 


ed with having conceiv- 
ed the 
chain 
voting all its attention 


idea of a great 


organization de 


to programs designed 
for widespread distri- 
bution. 

The General Electric 
Company is one of the 
the 


combination of radio 


main faetors in 
patents upon which the 
Radio Corporation of 
America was establish- 
ed 


mueh 


and upon which 


of its 


strength 


present 
The 
Westinghouse Electrie 
and 


rests. 


Manufacturing 
Company is another im- 
portant of 
radio patents to the R. 
7 ae 1 


cross-licensing arrange- 


contributor 
By their patent 


ment, radio sets, tubes 
and accessories bearing 
the R. C. A. trade-mark 
formerly came largely 
out of the General Elee- 
tric and Westinghouse 
plants under a scheme 
of production alloca- 
tion, 

Perhaps 90 per cent 
of the 
turers of radio sets in 
the United States are li- 
this 


combination, 


other manufae- 


censees of patent 
paying 
royalties for the use of 
its patents. It was nat- 


urally to the economie 


linked groups of stations with its 


TH E 
« 
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sale of radio apparatus. 
the 


But it proposed programs. 


broadeasting of 








Here’s a Headsheet! 


Even in the lowly headsheet, these days, dullness is 
eschewed. Olin W. Archer, whose article on head 
writing appears on the opposite page, devised this one, 
thereby proving that even the most cramped headline 
can achieve grace and precision in the hands of a 
good workman. 


For Decorative Purposes and When 
The Copyreader’s Thoughts F low Like 
A Novelist’s, They Drag Out This No.9 


THIS IS THE HEAD 
WE LAUGHINGLY 
CALL NUMBER 10 


You Usually See It Only at 
The Top of a Column 
On Page One 


ITS WEAK LINE 
Most Find It Hard to Say 


Anything Important In 
Only 11 Units 


DON'T MARE This 
NO. 6 HABITUAL 


it Takes More Than Sixes to 
Fill Out Lower Reaches 
Of Long Columns 


SOMETINES THUS 


This No. 7 Can Be Sunk 
With Greater Grace 
Than a No. 6 





MOST STORIES 
ARE CRAMPED 
IN THIS NO. 18 


A Two-Line Deck Is 0, K.; 
it’s Usually Lost 








THIS X IS A WAR HORSE; 











Gets Much Abuse 





Two Lines Plenty 
When It's Short 


MORE VARIETY 
IN THIS NO. 5 


it’s Another Tough One for 
Boys With 8-Column Vo- 
cabularies to Put in 12 
Ems. 








TRY THE OTHERS FIRST | 
BEST WHEN FAIRLY FULL | 


The Old Number 4 


By Frequent Use. 
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advantage of all concerned, and particularly to the 
A. and its affiliated companies to stimulate the 
The best possible stimulus 
consistently 


high grade 


The National Broadeasting Company was formed 


with 50 per cent of its 
stock owned by the R. 
C. A., 30 per cent by the 
General Electrie Com- 
pany, and 20 per cent 
by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. It was 
anticipated there would 
be and 
shared in 
like proportion. 

Mr. 


expectations 


losses, these 


were to be 

Even Young’s 
fondest 
did not envision the ae- 
ceptance of chain 
broadeasting as an ad- 
vertising medium by so 
many makers of nation- 
ally distributed goods. 
Hopes that equipment 
would increase 
were fully realized. M. 
H. Aylesworth, the 
president of the Nation 
al Broadeasting Com- 
pany, told a 
sional committee at one 
time that every time a 
station joined the chain 


the 


ceiving sets in its im- 


sales 


Congres- 


sales of radio re- 
mediate’ vicinity dou- 
bled in volume within a 
month. 

The Columbia Broad- 
casting System entered 
the field about a year 
later, 
membership of 15 sta- 
tions. 


starting with a 


Its basis of or- 
ganization was consid- 
erably different from its 
predecessor’s. Having 
no such parental back- 
ing or patent holdings, 
its hope was and is to 
profit from the sale of 


(Continued on page 17) 








Headlines Are Works of Art 


In Them the Worker May Express His Own Individuality and Find Satisfaction 
By OLIN W. ARCHER 


F all the word-wranglers of the daily press, the 
headline writer’s task is the most artful—if 
we agree at the outset on what constitutes art. 

Art, I suppose, is the judicious selection of available 
material, and its arrangement in any given medium. 
It has two objects. It aims to initiate a specific trend 
of thought, or to express objectively a subjective reac- 
tion, frequently both at onee. 

Considering headlines as art may appear to be pre- 
sumptuous. It probably is. Yet headline writing as 
now practiced is a fairly young craft, and who knows 
but that, in time, certain headlines may not have 
grouped around their memory all the pleasure that the 
masterpieces of an established art give. 

There is a reason for so considering them. Most 
young newspaper men steer their course as far away 
from a copy desk as they can. Copyreaders, to them, 
are just a degree or two below the final stage of ob- 
solescence that tradition locates in the editorial v rit- 
er’s sanctum. They want to write the big smash of 
the day. They will explain that what they want is 


action. But no matter how 


A headline aims to initiate a specific trend of thought. 
It is the old first commandment—it must tell the story. 
Yet as a matter of working technique it probably is 
better to insist that the headline tell no other story. 
What I mean is this: 


any number of automobile wrecks, plane crashes, and 


In the course of a day there are 
killings. Frequently the heading of one automobile 
wreck story can be made to fit any of the others just 
as well, simply by changing the number of dead or in 
jured. The headline writer’s task is not only to make 
his headline fit the story, but to write so that each 
wreck becomes an event in itself and stands out dis 
tinctly from all other wreck stories. 

That is what is meant by making headlines specific. 
Lack of that quality makes wrinkles grow in the back 
ot news editors’ necks. Acquiring the capacity and 
habit of making headlines specific requires consider 
able self-discipline. Headline writing demands, in 
common with all the graphic arts, a nice sense of the 
power of a word to present a specific picture. It re 
extreme 


quires economy of 


means. 








their objection is expressed, in 
general what they are driving 
at is that headline writing does 
not offer them a mode of self- 
expression sufficient to satisfy 
their need and hold their inter- 
est. 

Now that is the point of this 
article. Don’t expect me to 
write a textbook on headline 
writing, or to encroach upon 
the field of many able teachers 
of journalism in the various 
colleges. What I want to do is 
to emphasize that headline 
writing does offer to the news- 
paper man all the satisfaction 
in work ably done that comes to 
a reporter or rewrite man. And 
he has the added satisfaction of 
knowing that he is working in 
a much more difficult medium. 

Consider headlines as em- 


bracing the first object of art: 








Archer Stuck 


When Olin W. Archer was in- 
vited to join the Illinois chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi in 1916, the com- 
mittee who waited on him asked 
him if he intended to be a news- 
paper man. With his tongue in his 
cheek and his fingers crossed, he 
now confesses, he said he did. 

He started out to become a news- 
paper man, however, and he has 
stayed in newspaper work ever 
since. He stuck—but none of the 
committee did! 

After war service, Archer work- 
ed in Sioux City and Des Moines, 
then in Texas with the Marsh-Fen- 
tress papers, and finally, nine years 
ago, he landed on the Express. He 
is now editor of his paper. He is 
married (Helen Louise Gabel is his 
wife’s maiden name) and he has 
two children, Barbara Louise, who 
is nine years old, and Helen Con- 
stance, who is four. 








There lies the joy in 


such work. 


HIS self-discipline is much 

more severe than a report 
er’s. A reporter must struggle 
with himself to avoid saying 
the same thing in the same way 
over and over again. He must 
constantly seek a new manne} 
of expression or his work be 
comes flat. Yet he has the whole 
dictionary to utilize, and indefi 
nite space. He is not subject 
to the constant temptation of 
the headline writer to employ 
the same word he used vester 
day when he discovered that 
that particular word fitted the 
space allotted him. If the 
copy desk succumbs to the 
temptation, its cannery grows 
from week to week. 


Clarity, of course, is the 
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cornerstone in stimulating thought in any of the 


graphic arts. There is one point of working tech- 
nique in considering clarity that I do not recall seeing 
in any of the textbooks. Perhaps it was discussed, 
but most jouralism graduates will understand how it 
What I have in mind 
is the value of a finished line in each line of a two or 


three-line deck. 


happens that I do not recall it. 


Many newspaper offices have rules of 
their own to cover the point. Some require that no 
line end with a preposition, that each line contain a 
Per- 


haps I ean explain it by a horrible example which ap- 


sentence, that each line complete a phrase, ete. 
peared in a Texas newspaper not long since. The six- 


column headline said: 


MAN AWAITING DEATH 
CHAIR BREAKS LEG 
The moment required for the to travel six 
columns, and the resulting break in the expression 


‘*death chair,’’ 


eye 


not only sacrificed clarity but made 
the headline ludicrous. In poetry the condition is 
described as a run-on line, though in poetry it may 
But 


headline purposes all of its less horrible forms should 


not be bad form and has its specific uses. for 


Each line of a mul- 
tiple-line deck should end in an enelitie, and the last 


be avoided, for clarity’s sake. 


word in none of the lines should be strongly proclitiec. 

Such an injunction may appear to be too fastidious. 
Yet observing it is not so difficult as might be imag- 
ined. Headlines that avoid proclitie endings can be 
written easily if one makes a habit of thinking them 
that way. In a number of years I have not encoun- 
tered a story that could not be told in such a headline 
with great increase in clarity. Of course men who 
work on papers whose heads count eight or nine units 


to the line can dispute my experience. 


B'" the other side of the art is the one that gives 

the most satisfaction. It is not enough to master 
the technique of any art. One must express himself 
I know we are taught that a 


headline must be a dispassionate relation of the story. 


in the thing produced. 


Yet the mere fact that a headline writer must choose a 
single angle of a story to ‘‘ play’’—and that not neces- 
sarily what is contained in the first sentence—makes it 
necessary for him to put something of himself into 
the headline, along with the story. Certainly this is 
true when the story contains an idea rather than a 
bare fact. 

The enjoyment in such work has a wide range. 
Some years ago Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, gave a list of eight or nine headline 
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terms that offended his English sensitiveness, such as 


ban, rap, ete. One headline over the story was so 
written as to employ all the terms objected to, and it 
made a good head. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that where entirely 
free choice is given the writer—especially the young 
writer—headlines have a tendency to descend to the 
level of a wise-erack contest. Such is the experience 
of those newspapers that offer weekly prizes for good 
headlines. The tendency in such offices is to strive to 
write for other newspaper men, not for the general 
reader, to the detriment of good workmanship. 

One example of a wise-crack head of the type ap- 
peared in the New York World when the Leviathan in 
an endeavor to compete with foreign ship lines, of- 
fered liquor for sale on homeward voyages. The line 
on the ship’s first such voyage said: 


LEVIATHAN FINDS 
EXPERIMENT NOBLE 


—obviously a revision of President Hoover’s famous 
description of prohibition. The headline’s only virtue 
was that many newspaper men read the story to see 
if it were written in the same key. Unfortunately it 
was not, and the reader had something of the same 
feeling as that which comes from buying oil stock. 

A few months ago President Hoover telegraphed 
his felicitations to a national convention of the W. C. 
T. U. I gave the story to all the men on my copy 
desk in succession. The heads I got told me exactly 
where each of my copyreaders stand on the prohibi- 
tion law. One of them said, ‘President lauds per- 
sonal abstinence as only means of making dry laws 
vital.’’ Another, ‘‘ Hoover rebukes those who rely on 
strong-arm methods of enforcing dry laws.’’ 
it went around the desk. 


And so 
Of course the line I chose to 
print expressed my sentiments. 

I believe most newspapers that play something else 
than blood must have in their headlines nearly as 
much of the subjective quality as the modern informal 
essay. Any newspaper, by the very style of its head- 
lines, will tell the reader whether its editors are alert, 
tolerant, courageous, human, or merely cowboys try- 
ing to get along in town. All papers are pitched to a 
certain tone. No matter what their editorial policy, 
their tone is fixed beyond change by the character of 
their show-windows—Page 1. Maintaining that tone, or 
lifting it as reader interest broadens, if it isn’t art, at 
least offers a field in which the serious-minded worker 
‘an labor with a measurable share of the joy that 
comes from the masterly use of words, from self-criti- 
cism, and from the consciousness of growing power. 























We Need More Background 


An Opinion 
By GEORGE F. PIERROT 


Managing Editor, The American Boy Magazine 





public thought. 


self to practice his profession. 





Journalists have two staple wares to offer—news and opinion. 
press have bewailed the passing of “personal journalism,” 
favor news over opinion, and the newspaper’s waning prestige as a moulder of the 
The Quill admits that news has pretty much pushed views out of the 
newspaper nest, but it does not admit that editors and publishers are without opinions 
or lacking in the ability to express them. Especizlly when it comes to their own pro- 
fession, the magazine believes, journalists can be counted on to observe, to consider, 
and to say what they think. Hence The Quill, always anxious to serve as a forum, 
asked Mr. Pierrot to set down his conception of how a journalist should prepare him- 
It hopes to follow it with others as distinctive. 


Lately critics of the 
the apparent tendency to 








AGAZINE editors are supposed to encourage 
the writing of book-lengths, but I count as 
one of my most worthwhile achievements of 

recent months that I argued an earnest young man 
of twenty-four out of doing one. This likable chap 
was on his way to Europe to see some prime ministers, 
a king or two, and an Italian dictator. His interviews 
with them would be of the feature variety—informal, 
friendly chats. I was appalled to discover, however, 
that on the basis of them he proposed to do a serious 
book on international relations. 

A serious book on international relations! The fact 
that his general education was extremely limited, that 
he had no more than a easual knowledge of his sub- 
ject, and that he proposed to make no deep study of 
It dis- 


maved me, however, and I managed to get him to 


international affairs, dismayed him not at all. 


agree to let his writing take another and less preten- 
tious tack. 

Somehow there seems to me a remote connection be- 
the Mareh 
The statement was to the effect that one rea- 


tween this incident and a statement in 
()UILL. 
son why the University of Washington sends so many 
men into journalism is that a goodly percentage of 
its undergraduates are already holding down jobs in 
the active field. Presumably THe Qui_u favors such 
a practice. I don’t, and since one QuiLL editor is per- 
mitted to disagree with another I can tel! you why. 
As I am a Washington graduate, and as I held a rep- 
ortorial job on the Seattle Times during my upper- 
classman years, | feel I can point out some disad- 
vantages to the doing of important outside work, with- 
I admit, in advance, 


that many students have to earn part or all of their 


out giving offense to anybody. 


expenses, which makes important outside work in 


some cases a necessity. My Times job kept me in col 


lege. But there are grave disadvantayes to it, just the 
same. 
the Enelish eriticism of 


half 


It seems to me that 
that 
thoroughly justified. 


us 


we are a nation of educated people—is 


American journalism swarms 
with eager voung men who can make words sit up and 
do tricks. On a minute’s notice they will write a 
book about anything. They will rush in where wise 
men fear to tread. The case of my young friend is ex- 
actly in point. 

It is searcely fair to eriticize our schools of journal! 
ism for turning out half baked men, when the other 
departments of our universities, all around them, are 
I set the 


standard for our own profession a little bit higher. 


doing quite the same thing. But somehow 
We like to proclaim that we are educating the Ameri 
can people, and if so, we must take the blame for our 
shortcomings, as well as the credit for our virtues. 

Recent journalism graduates I have talked with im- 
press me as superficial in their knowledge and shallow 
in their thinking. This was certainly the ease at the 
time I myself was in college. These graduates are 
badly grounded in history, in economies, in the hu- 
manities in general. And they seem pretty satisfied 
with themselves. They are not conscious of any par- 
ticular limitations; they have no definite plans for 
acquiring wisdom and understanding; they feel quite 
competent to have at the job of educating and inform- 
ing their fellow men. 

One of the grievous errors in American thinking is 
that we feel we must achieve considerable material 
We 


amount of money in the bank at that 


success before we are thirty. want a certain 


age; we 


We 


want 
position, and influence, and power. give far too 
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Continued on page 
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MacGahan have been dead many 


dispatches of Richard Harding Day 
Creelman are printed only, if at all, in 


zettes. 


role of war correspondent has become a 


of official chaperons and efficient censorship in all of 


the countries of the world save one. 
There all 
journalistic features of war have been 


The exception is Mexico. 


the nearly-annual revolts and coup d’ etats. 


spondents still are allowed to accompany armies into 


battle. Women still go to war with their 
rebel husbands and the dramatic firing 
squad scenes are repeated with tragic 
frequeney. 

Every time a revolution breaks out in 
Mexico the hearts of bor- 


der newspaper men leap 


Floyd Gibbons is now a radio feature. The 


REPORTERS TO 


War Correspondents Are Still Important“and! omant 


years. The 
is and James 


celestial ga- 


prosaic affair 


private ear. 


of the best 
preserved in 


Corre- 


onels are dislodged to make room. 
spondent must be comfortable. 


By TOM MAHO 
newspapers mentioned as represented varies with the | 
need of impressing the general. 

‘‘Weleome, senores, my house is your house,’’ re- 
plies the general in the best Mexican manner. 

He returns the bow. 

The American correspondents immediately take pos- 
session of any vacant lower berths in the general’s 


if none is vacant, some majors and col- 
A ‘‘war’’ ecorre- 
The general’s Chinese 


cook also is notified of the additions to the staff. 
Mexican revolutionists are so anxious for favorable 


publicity that they give newspaper men 

passes over the railroads, pay hotel bills, 

and frank telegrams gratis. These facts, 

however, are mentioned only rarely in re- 

turning expense accounts to New York 
offices of the press asso- 
ciations. 








with joy. To them a re- 
volt means relief from the 
dull chronicling of cattle, 
cotton, and oil, and also a 
chance for fast, though War. 
hard-earned, money. Be- it isn’t 
fore the ink has dried on 
the ‘‘Plan’’ of Hermosil- 
lo, Agua Prieta, San Luis 
Potosi, or wherever the 
School, 
generals gathered to 
launch their bid for power 
and libertad, the newspa- 
per men are under way. 
Snateching cameras and 
any letters of introdue- 
tion they believe useful, souri. 
they rush to the head- 
quarters of the nearest 
rebel jefe. There 
bow profoundly and in- 


“letter, 
they i 
troduce themselves as rep- 
resentatives of from a 
hundred to a thousand eaten. 
rebel-sympathizing news- 
United 
States. The number of 


papers of the 





nothing out of the ordinary. 
sophomore year at Southern Methodist 
did things begin to happen. 
an anonymous April Fool campus funny paper. 

The authorities didn’t laugh. 
jury investigation, a school investigation, and finally 
expulsion for Mahoney and some others. 

Mahoney still liked the idea of writing stuff for 
people to read, however, and applied for admission 
to the School of Journalism of the University of Mis- 
Dean Walter Williams, who smiled over what 
had happened at Southern Methodist, approved it. 
Subsequently Mahoney served on the staffs of all 
the undergraduate publications, 


Paso Post. 





He Likes IT Hot 


in Mexico at least, isn’t so hellish. 


for the war correspondents. Anyhow Tom 
Mahoney, candid author of the accompanying article, 
found certain compensations in the job of covering 
the last Mexican revolution. 

Of course, anyone with Tom Mahoney’s name and | Jose 
Tom Mahoney's record might 
excitement. His record? Read on. 

Up to the time he was graduated from Bryan High 
at Dallas, Texas, 1922, the record reveals 
In fact, not until his 
University 
Then he helped publish 


newspapers. 
News. 


In the summer of 1927 Mahoney went to the El 
Before six months had passed he was 
city editor—at the age of 22—and in 1929 he ac- 
companied the Escobar rebel army as correspondent 
for his paper and the Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 


Mahoney likes thrills, but there’s more plain 
truth than romance in his article. 
spits facts. 





be expected to like 


There was a grand 


earned an athletic 
and corresponded for Kansas City and St. 
Summers he worked on the Like 


His typewriter da 


O English gentleman 
could have treated 
Jaeques D’Armand, Joe 
Navarro, and the other 
newspaper men with more 
courtesy than did Genera! 


At least 


Gonzalo Escobar, 
leader of the insurgents in 
the unsuccessful uprising 
last vear. The newspaper 
men lived in the Escobar 
ear at Jimenez and were 
lodged in the Palace Hotel 
of Chihuahua City at 
rebel expense. At all times 
they were guests at the 
table of the commander- 
in-chief. 

many leaders of 
much more successful rev- 
olutions, General Escobar 
knew something of the 
possibilities of propagan- 
Near Torreon, the 
| rebels captured a Colone! 
Acosta, brother of the fed- 
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eral general who, a 
few days before, had 
superintended the 


shooting at Vera Cruz e 
of General Jesus 
Aguirre, one of the 


foremost revolt lead- 
ers. According to the best revolutionary 


tradition, Acosta was slated for imme- 
diate death. General Eseobar, however, 


rd 


Soon after breakfast every morning, the corre- 


decided to keep the prisoner for public- 
ity purposes. 


spondents would be invited to General Escobar’s head- 
quarters. Then Acosta would be brought into the 
room. 

‘*Aecosta!’’ Escobar would snap, ‘‘have we not 
treated you well?’’ 

**Absolutamente, mit general,’’ the colonel would 
reply with the greatest possible fervor. 

‘* Have we not given you good food?”’ 

** Absolutamente, mi general!”’ 

‘* Have we not given you money to buy things which 
you needed ?”’ 

** Absolutamente, mi general!’’ 

General Escobar would turn to the assembled news- 
paper men and make a gesture in the manner of a col- 
lege geometery professor pointing to the successful 
solution of a problem. 

‘“See what generous fellows we rebels are,’’ he 
would say. ‘‘Can’t you tell the American people 
about it?’’ 

The correspondents ‘‘told the American people 
about it’’ for the first day or two but after that the 
daily ritual became boring and some of the correspond- 
ents even neglected to attend. Acosta, however, never 
forgot his lines. 

Sang-froid is the greatest asset of the correspondent 
in Mexico. Part of the group that listened to the 
daily tale of Colonel Acosta’s splendid treatment 
sought shelter one March morning during the biggest 
of the air raids on Torreon. Three or four federal 
planes were doing their best to blast the unhappy city 
off the map and the rebels were replying with every- 
thing at their disposal. Screams of the civilian popu- 
lation made the noise perfectly deafening. A bomb 


landed on the sidewalk in front of the store where the 
correspondents had taken refuge. D’Armand, Nav 
arro, Paul Manning, and Hugh Neely Fleming were 
in the building. 


Fleming, a graduate of Columbia Uni 


versity in the service of the Associated 
4 Press, spoke the sentiment of the four 


in a brief pithy sentence. 

‘*Let’s all go get a Swiss cheese sand 
wich,’ he suggested. 

The nearest Swiss cheese sandwich 


was seven hundred miles 


sé away. 
#4 | HREE <Ameriean 
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newspaper men are 
justly credited with eall 
dl ing out the rebel army in 
Juarez at one o'clock in the 
morning to pose for a_ picture. 
Fg This took place March 10 during 
A the Escobar revolution. 

General Miguel Valle, prob 
ably the most competent of the 
rebel leaders, and his army cap 
tured the city March 8, a Friday. They were to leave 
at dawn Mareh 10 to join the main Escobar force at 
Torreon. 

No Mexican victory is complete without a celebra 
tion, so General Valle and his staff gathered in the 
famous Central Cafe on The Sixteenth of September 
Street Saturday night to celebrate their triumph ot 
the day before. Included in the party were three El 
Paso newspaper men who happened to be the three 
most ruthless *‘ picture chasers’’ on the entire border. 
Few present had had any sleep for three days but all! 
enjoyed every drink. Liquor flowed freely and the 
orchestra played on and on. 

About one o’clock the orchestra suddenly decided 
that it would be a great thing for General Valle to 
pose for a picture in front of the musicians. The man 
in charge of the cafe also was heartily in favor of the 
idea and General Valle was willing to pose. 

However, R. E. Hines, a Hearst correspondent, in 
terrupted. 

‘*Don't you do it, general,’’ ordered Hines. ‘* That 
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would be one terrible picture. It would go all over 
the country and everybody would think you were a 
swivel-chair general running around celebrating with 
orchestras. ’”’ 

General Valle agreed that the orchestra’s proposal 
was bad and sat down. The musicians and the cafe 
man were quite angry and the newspaper men were 
afraid to drink any move beer for fear that they would 
find knock-out drops in the glasses. 

Hines, a former American army officer, however, 
was master of the situation. 

‘*General,’’ he said in fluent Spanish, ‘‘we will 
make a picture of you that will help the rebel cause. 
You are going south at dawn. Why not eall out your 
goddam army right now and march them to the train? 
We can place them just like they will be in the morn- 
ing and take a picture. It will be developed and 
printed in time for the airplane going to Los Angeles. 
It will go all over the world and show what a fine fight- 
ing man you are, General.’’ 

Hines’ companions praised the suggestion. 

‘By golly, that’s a good idea,’’ agreed Valle. 
** Here, bugler!’’ 

Six hundred rebels fell out under the Chihuahua 
stars and marched to the Mexican Central tracks 
where the Americans posed them about a caboose and 
took flashlight pietures. Half way in the proceeding, 
they ran out of plates so General Valle seribbled an 
order and they broke into Prieto’s studio and left that 
worthy a receipt for more plates—which he still has, 
probably. 


ICTURE chasing is the most difficult part of the 
revolution game. It is possible for a correspond- 
ent to carry out columns and even books of news in his 
head but cameras and films can’t be concealed like 
thoughts. It is against the civil law of the republic to 
take pictures without special permission and any 
drunken subaltern is likely to seize or destroy an ex- 
pensive camera without the slightest warning. 
Contrary to popular opinion, there are battles in 
Mexican revolutions in which thousands are slain. The 
dead are piled sometimes shoulder high, but only 
photographers with the luck of Otis Aultman and 
Jimmy Hare are fortunate enough to be in the vicinity. 
The ordinary Mexican ‘‘battle’’ pictures are secured 
by paying a few soldiers to stage a maneuver in the 
sandhills. Pancho Villa, famous revolutionist of other 
days, sometimes delayed his attacks until the light was 
good enough for picture making and Pascual Orozco is 
said to have halted a battle to pose for a picture. 
These obliging men, however, have been dead many 
years. 
Transmission of news from the interior to the border 
always is beset with more or less difficulty. There is 
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usually a censorship of telegrams; and even when 
there isn’t, the inadequate wires are so crowded with 
official messages that it is necessary to bribe an op- 
erator with a prince’s ransom to induce him to move a 
dispatch. 

Newspaper men with the Escobar army were forbid- 
den to send out any news of rebel reverses or mention 
soldiers killed in the federal air raids. Totals of those 
killed and wounded by the bombs could be sent if it 
were stated that all of the casualties were civilians. 
This the correspondents refused to do. 


URELIO Manrique, a scholarly, bearded old 

gentleman, was Escobar’s censor. He had been 
governor of the state of San Luis Potosi and also a 
member of the Mexican chamber of deputies and was 
well-known in the United States. Every dispatch had 
to bear ‘‘Pase Manrique’’ before the telegraph op- 
erators would accept it. 

The resourceful Americans soon found a way to eir- 
cumvent Manrique’s trusting censorship. They would 
write brief and harmless dispatches at the tops of 
large sheets of paper and Manrique would affix his sig- 
nature at the bottom of each page. The correspond- 
ents would then go around the corner and write sev- 
eral more paragraphs between the original story and 
Manrique’s signature. The telegraph operators 
thought that Manrique had approved it all and would 
accept the message. 

Traveling with a revolutionary army is not without 
peril. Though the danger from bullets and bombs 
is slight and the possibility of execution (the reported 
fate of Ambrose Bierce at the hands of Villistas) 
even more remote, chances are excellent for typhus 
and dysentery. The latter is very prevalent and it is 
one of the most painful maladies contrived to wrack 
the bodies of reckless men. Thousands of amoebae 
gnaw at the lining of the intestines and death comes 
slowly. 

Banishment is the usual penalty when a newspaper 
man displeases his rebel patron. Pancho Villa once 
sent Robert Dorman, a photographer, out of Chihua- 
hua because Dorman had been quoted in an American 
newspaper as saying that Villa had ordered a bath tub. 
This was patched up and Dorman permitted to return 
to the *‘ Division of the North’’ only when his partner 
agreed to issue a statement that Villa ‘‘had not order- 
ed a bath tub and did not need one.’ 

Many of the most famed metropolitan newspaper 
writers have reported revolutions. David Lawrence, 
C. D. Hagerty, E. 8S. O’Reilly, Felix Summerfield, 
Thomas W. Steep, and A. W. Capp fought the Madero 
revolution for the Associated Press. Earl Harding, of 
the New York World, W. A. Willis, of the Herald, and 
L. A. Speers, of the Times, represented New York at 

(Continued on page 16) 
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After Deadline 


EADLINE means one thing to everybody econ- 


Q 














nected with the only side of a newspaper that 
It means MUST. 


You either make it 


counts in a newspaper man’s eyes. 
There’s no fooling with deadline. 

or miss it. And you don’t miss it. 
There must be deadlines in of 
When 


tons of machinery and hundreds of men are involved 


newspaper offices, 


course. They even have them on magazines. 
in the job of putting out the paper, deadlines are in- 
violable. Nothing can hold back the presses ; when the 
clock points to the minute they must start, they start. 
In the movies they wait for our hero to get his seoop 
across wires or down on copy paper. 
Deadline means MUST. 


But after deadline, providing no other dead- 


In real life they 
Start. 


ae 
yi¢ 


a: 
<> 
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line threatens, anything can be put off for a 
while. Nothing needs to be done immediately 
and the newspaper man’s soul drinks in deep 
draughts of peace. Yeah, sure, there’s so-and-so to 
eall up about that statement, and there’s a dog- 
gone good feature in the old duck who sells shoe- 
laces down on the corner of X and Fifth streets, but 
they can wait. 


Plenty of time. Time to read the 


paper .. .time to ask Kennedy, who’s on_ police, 
what the lowdown is on the latest scandal at head- 
quarters . time to listen to Pop Holmes, who 


used to set type fifty years ago 





when the paper was young and 
who knows every politician in 
the state 


a novel, go home, have a drink. 


time to glance at 


A good time—after deadline. 


This. column is to be an after 





Plunge In 


If you’re abused, 
tated, disgruntled, 
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well, it has to go, anyhow. We may never have any- 
thine else as good. 
* *% oe 
Here, however, is a sentence that’s almost as lone 
for a sentence as our introduction is for an introdue- 
Len G. Shaw, veteran 


tion. the 


Detroit Free Press, performed the feat. Quoting from 


dramatic eritie of 
his column: 

**Sun-Up’ was a long time reaching Detroit, and it 
was only through the enterprise of Miss Bonstelle that 
Lulu Vollmer’s gripping recital of the woman whose 
hatred for the law because it had taken her husband 
from her—shot in the back by a revenue officer—was 
not sufficient to cause her to stand in the way when 
her son answered his country’s call in the World War; 
and whose love for that same boy, killed in battle, was 
so great that she not only harbored the son of het 
sworn enemy, unaware of his identity at the outset, 

when he fled military duty to see his mother, but 
protected him in making a safe getaway for 
camp, While the sheriff and his deputies, sym- 
bols of the ageney for which she had only con 
tempt, lay in wait for him, finally was brought 
here.”’ 

This leaves us short of breath, if not gasping, 
but when we're able to speak again we shall wonder 
mildly why the Michigan Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, which recently had Mr. Edgar A. 


guest at its annual grid banquet, forgot Mr. Shaw. 


(;uest as a 
But it might be that the undergraduates thought 
he talks as he writes. 





A 


this one: 


newspaper man submits 


Mrs. of 
a young man who had, temporarily, 
caught the fancy of the 


Robinson was the mother 


saddened, irri- 


nation’s 
even mad- 


: re . - : newspaper readers. She had been in 
deadline affair pleasant, leis- nl lng ao you see in terviewed about the kind of break 
urely, more or less at peace oe — pet ag oe he wore 
y . a If you feel your fingers itchin and Ais attitude toward women © 
with things, maybe even lazy . to pict topanniiier keys aoe smoking. It was rumored that he 
Informal; impromptu. Of you’ve got the weight off your was about to be married for the 
a lal he cage a chest— second time, and a newspaper in her 
ourse everyvboay KnOWS la city sent a reporter to her to ask 
after deadline the stuff that If you want to present a view- her about it. 


ecouldn’t be put into the story 


point, tell a story, make a com- 


‘*Mrs. Robinson,’’ said the report 


ment, ask a question, untie a er, ‘‘my paper would like to 

comes out. Possibly some of the wisecrack— know ” 
. 9 “iy Mrs. Robinson turned on her heel, 
things that somehow don’t fit in a ae dened hor bad 46 Gee anette onl 


the regular columns ean 
squeeze into the magazine by 
this baek door. 

With an introduction as long or amateurs. 
as that, it may turn out that 
for almost 


Oh, 


there will be room 
nothing else this month. 





The Quill can use frank, stimu- 
lating, entertaining copy, 
whether furnished by cons, pros, 
Come on in. 


The Water’s Swell 


stalked out of the room. 
If you had been that report 
er, what would you have done? 
We're What 


would vou have done ? 


interested. 





M. A. 


hk. 
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Diseases of Childhood? 

POLOGISTS for the press are likely to excuse 
many of their sins with a single argument. Com- 

ment adversely on the over-emphasis the pink sheets 
place on sex erimes, unsavory love triangles, lootings 
and killings, and the candid counsel for the defense 
‘*Publishing is a business and the 
We sell the 
publie the stuff it will buy; we’re not to blame if it 


shrugs and says: 
primary aim of every business is profit. 
wants blood instead of beauty. If taste needs to be 
improved, let society do it. It’s not our job.’’ 
The publie wants it! There is the phrase the de- 
fenders of the press fling back at the reformers, and 
a potent phrase it is. It takes on even greater valid- 
ity in a day when psychologists are asserting that 
there is little virtue in compulsion or suppression ; 
it does seem futile to try to foree on the publie news 
it doesn’t want and will not read. The uplifters may 
counter, and do, that the press has no right to create 
an appetite for thrills in order to satisfy it and that 
launches 


exploitation is not service. And this only 


the debate, for what two publishers will agree on 
where to draw the necessary lines? 


It may be that time will do more to change the 
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publie taste and cure the diseases of the press than 
all the efforts of the crities. 
lacking that the nation has been growing older intel- 


Signs have not been 


lectually—at least we’ve been trying exceedingly 
hard to be grown up. And now come two statisti- 
cians who tell us that the age composition of our pop- 
ulation is changing in such a way that the United 
States of the future will be a nation of elders. 
Writing in The Warren 38. 


Thompson and P. K. Whelpton declare that our pop- 


American Mercury, 
ulation in the year 2000 probably will be no greater 
185,000,000, that that 


growth will stop at that figure, and that this stabilized 


than present indications are 


population will be largely adult. In the past, they 
say, this wasn’t so—in 1860, persons under 20 made 
up 51 per cent of the mass; persons between 20 and 
49, 40 per cent ; persons above 50, 9 per cent. In 1920 
the percentages had become 40, 44, and 16. In 1975, 
they estimate, the percentage will be 31, 43, and 26. 
Briefly put, four out of ten persons today are under 
twenty years of age; in 1974 there will be seven adults 
to three children! This growing-up process, which al- 
ready seems to have brought about changes in us, may 


have still more far-reaching results. Quoting: 


‘It is interesting to speculate upon the effect 
upon our amusements and our cultural activ- 
ities—in a word, upon the way we use our lei- 


sure. It is not at all impossible that an in- 


crease of from ten to fifteen years may have 
a marked effect It may easily come to pass 
that an older population will support more good con- 
certs and serious lectures and fewer dance-halls 
that it will buy more books and stay at 

home more to read them; that it will find more en- 
joyment in studying nature intimately than in seeing 
how many miles of roadside it can eat up in a day. 
We are not passing moral judgment . . . we are 
merely trying to point out that the age changes now 
under way may lead to quite a different organization 
of the industries and agencies furnishing amusement 
and opportunities for personal development. 4 
The press, as one of these agencies, may also grow 
out of some of its childhood ailments. Surely this is a 
consummation to be wished. The hard-headed pub- 
lisher who prints what the public wants will be a less 
menacing figure, certainly, when the public no longer 
wants tripe. Probably the panderer always will be 
with us—it is too much to expect the complete or final 
submergence of the adolescent element of our popula- 
tion—but the elimination of even a few of the breed 


should be greeted with tears of joy. 
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We Need More Background 
(Continued from page 9) 
little thought to the matter of adequate preparation 
for such important stewardship. 

I wish that colleges could contrive to postpone this 
zeal for material accomplishment. I wish colleges 
could make intellectual achievement a more attractive 
goal, so that the four years of undergraduate training 
would seem all too short—so that students would re- 
sent, rather than glory in, the necessity of doing out- 
side work in journalism. My own college job gave me 
confidence in myself, and a certain precocious compe- 
tence. But it also killed my scholarship, and left me 
no time for reflective absorption of the things I theo- 
retically came to college for. 

I wish every student might measure the value of 
the years before thirty by the amount of money he has 
not saved. I wish, at thirty, he would look the world 
calmly in the eye and say something like this: 

‘*My net assets, to date, are about twenty-five dol- 
lars. After eight vears out of college I’m just get- 
ting ready to take a permanent job. 

‘*But half a 
throughout the United States. 


I’ve worked on dozen newspapers 
| know this country 
pretty well. I’ve covered every run from obituaries 
to federal! courts. 

‘*T have the reading habit. I read at least two good 
books a week. I write every day, and I see to it that 
my writing gets better and better. 


had 


the more because | 


I’ve been to Eu- 
but I 
was obliged to 


rope twice—I to do it on a shoestring, 


learned all live 
with natives rather than Americans. 

the habit of 
When I’m in Rome, I don’t do as the Romans do un- 


‘*I’ve formed thinking for myself. 


less I have a reason for it. I’ve developed an in- 
quisitiveness of mind, and the habit of turning up ad- 
venture, simply because I’ve trained my eyes to see 
things.’’ 

If, at thirty, a goodly percentage of our journalism 
graduates could say these things, what a press we’d 
quickly develop. And at forty-five, how far ahead of 
competition these far-seeing young men would be. 

And whenever I'd the 
custom of magazine editors with a clear conscience. 


I could urge him to write a book. 


meet one, I could follow 


On the Way 

Widely different articles are scheduled for coming 
issues of THE Quit. Among them will be: *‘* The 
World’s Fastest News Service,’’ by Lewis B. Reynolds 
(and you’ve probably guessed wrong. if you think 
you know what it is) ; ‘‘Is the Press Free?’’ by Marco 
Morrow; ‘‘Double-Action Service,’ by Thomas L. 
Cotton. Others, as varied and as intriguing, are 
promised. 
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The Book Beat 


Newspaper Novels 
By MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 











EWSPAPER men, the most facile writers in the 
world, have produced surprisingly few novels 
with their craft as background. Though belief in the 
romance of newspaper work has become an American 
superstition, the it best 


Perhaps the fact 


men who know 


are super- 
chary in weaving varns about it. 
that they know it best is the reason. 
Sir Philip Gibbs’ The Street of Adventure is about 
the best known of twentieth-century newspaper novels, 
Nor 
will you err if you get C. E. Montague’s A Hind Let 


Loose and chuckle over the dilemma of the man who 


and your time won't be wasted if you read it. 


is editor of two bitter-rival papers in an English city. 
Two recent Saturday Evening Post serials have be- 


come successtul newspaper books. Van of 


Manhattan, by Katharine Brush, is a smash in the 


Young 


bookstores, and an amusing and distinetly human tale 
Miss 
Brush writes so well that it’s pure pleasure to read 


of a sport writer and a sob sister in the bargain. 
her. Ben Ames Williams’ Death on Scurvey Street 
is a convineing and often gripping tale of a mystery 
in which a real 


not a motion picture—reporter plays 


an important role. His Splendor is another good 
newspaper yarn. 

Few other recent newspaper stories have been im 
portant. Don’t bother with /nk, a pretty bad story 
Mel 


Mellett’s High Ground, written under his better- 


by a writer who ought to know better, John ©. 
lett. 
known nom de plume, Jonathan Brooks, indicates 
that he does know better; he’s one seven newspaper 
Don Mellett, allegedly 
murdered in Canton, Ohio, a couple of years ago by 
like the 


with which his paper was attacking them 


men-brothers (one of them 


underworld gentlemen who didn’t 


courage 
Instead 
of Ink, get hold of William Dudley Pellev’s Drag and 
suffer the agonies of the damned with the struggling 
young country editor in it; or read Josslyn, the big- 
city newspaper story by Henry Justin Smith, of the 
Chicago Daily News. 

Other newspaper yarns, recommended by the Uni 
versity of Washington’s pamphlet called Books Every 
Journalist Should Know: 


Success, Samuel Hopkins Adams; Caliban, W. L. 
George: Alias Ben Alibi, Irvin S. Cobb: The Stolen 
The Derelict, Richard 


Routledge Rides Alone, Will Leving 


Story, Jesse Lynch Williams; 
Harding Davis; 


ton Comfort. 
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Noted Chicago Publisher Initiated Into 
Sigma Delta Chi 


‘*Schools of journalism are groping in the dark! 
They are wasting too much time trying to achieve the 
impossible—to turn out finished products. Their aim 
should be to open to the student the avenues to the 
knowledge he must have. They should give him noth- 
ing more nor less than a method of procedure. ”’ 

Walter A. Strong, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago 
Daily News, spoke thus 
to nearly 100 members of 
Sigma Delta Chi living in 
north- 


northern Illinois, 


ern Indiana, and south- 


ern Wisconsin at the 
Medinah Athletie Club, 
Chicago, on March 20, 
when the fraternity be- 
stowed upon him its high- 
hon- 


est honor—-national 


STRONG 


WALTER ANSEL 


orary membership. 

Mr. Strong, criticizing methods of teaching journal- 
ism from the standpoint of the working journalist, did 
not inelude all schools in his arraignment. Some of 
them are working on sound lines, he said. 

Shifting to a discussion of ‘‘the great American 
paradox,’’ Mr. Strong remarked: ‘‘ Chicago is a great 
laboratory of crime. The radical social changes that 
have been going on in the United States during the 
last 15 years are evidenced in concentrated form in 
Chicago. The city is, therefore, a great journalistic 
laboratory as well.’’ 

To those who would claim that the press has done 
the city injury by bringing upon it the flood of ad- 
verse of has received throughout the 


world, Mr. Strong replied that ‘‘the fact that the city 


publicity it 


has been too frank in confessing its sins to the world 
is the best evidence that there is sufficient vitality to 
cure those evils.’’ 

Turning back to journalism, Mr. Strong declared 
His 


closing plea was for more practical idealists, men 


that the great need of the profession is experts. 


whose ideals, perspective, and practical training fit 
them to assume the responsibility placed on the press. 

Initiation ceremonies were conducted by the North- 
western Chapter. Walter D. Gardner, market editor 
of the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal, was made an 
associate member of the Kansas State Chapter just 
before Mr. Strong’s initiation. 

At the speakers’ table were: Charles E. Snyder, 
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editor of the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal and first 
vice-president of Sigma Delta Chi, toastmaster ; Ward 
A. Neff, publisher of the Corn Belt Farm Dailies, past 
national president ; Charles A. Segner, managing edi- 
tor of the Chicago Evening Post, executive councillor ; 
John G. Earhart, national treasurer and personnel 
bureau director; Edward R. Egger, president of the 
Chicago Alumni Chapter; and George Kleisner, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Chapter. 

Other national honorary members elected by the 
fraternity since 1920 include the late President War- 
ren G. Harding; James M. Cox, Democratic Presiden- 
tial candidate in 1920 and Dayton, Ohio, publisher ; 
James Wright Brown, editor of Editor and Publisher: 
the late Clarence W. Barron, publisher, the Wall 
Street Journal; the late Melville E. Stone, one of the 
founders of the Chicago Daily News and for many 
years general manager, the Associated Press; the late 
Victor F. Lawson, publisher, the Chicago Daily News ; 
Joseph Pulitzer, St. Louis publisher; Willis J. Abbot, 
editor, the Christian Science Monitor; the late Erie 
C. Hopwood, editor, the Cleveland Plain Dealer; and 
Karl A. Bickel, president, the United Press. 


Reporters to the Rebels 


(Continued from page 12) 





the time. Floyd Gibbons, of the Chicago Tribune, and 
John Reed, of the New York Times, accompanied 
Villa. Wallace Smith, Damon Runyon, and Alfred 
Henry Lewis, famous Hearst writers, were on the 
border for many years. Sumner 
now editor of the American Magazine, at one time was 


Newton Blossom, 
a border correspondent. Webb Miller, European man- 
ager for the United Press, did his first work for that 
wire service in Mexico. 

Capt. A. W. Lewis crossed the Atlantic to describe 
Pascual Orozeo’s battles for the London Daily Mail. 
Jean Humblot came farther to do the same thing for 
Le Journal, of Paris, only to have immigration of- 
ficers interfere with his work by arresting him as an 
alien. Other remembered include: Walter 
Noble Burns, Tim Turner, James Hare, Guy C. Core, 
Gerald Brandon, W. G. Shepherd, W. A. Scott, Nor- 
man Walker, Chester Chope, Bernard Hubbard, L. A. 
Martin, Gunther Lessing, Peter Mareh, Bert Cottle. 
James Alexander, George F. Weeks, Homer Seott, 
Forbes Parkhill, John Roberts, Ralph Turner, Arthur 
Constantine, and many others. 


hames 


HE Escobar revolution was covered by a younger 
and less known generation of newspaper men. 
Several were just out of college. H. M. Glenn, youth- 


ful Associated Press correspondent, and Orville 


Dwyer, the Chicago Tribune veteran, and Jack Starr- 
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Hunt, of the New York Herald-Tribune, accompanied 
the victorious federal army of General Juan Almazan. 
Dwyer, unable to drink the powerful alcoholic liquors 
issued the soldiers, attracted attention during the 
march on Jimenez by demanding an automobile so that 
he could go back to Escalon for water. 

‘*Sir, [ represent the Chicago Tribune and I’ve 
simply got to have a drink of water,’’ begged Dwyer, 
of Almazan, to the amazement and amusement of 
Major Latzo and other officers standing about. Al- 
mazan issued the necessary orders and Dwyer went 
back across the desert 20 miles to Esealon and drink- 
ing water. 

With the rebels, in addition to the newspaper men 
already named, were, at various times, the following: 
Hal Kelley, C. M. Wright, Richard North, Frederick 
Othman, Edward F. Nelson, Robert Curran, Francis 
E. Barden, Robert Conine, Gerald Dailey, Frank 
Engle, Robert Chapman, L. B. Sutcliffe, Dunean Aik- 
man, and the writer, as well as an unrecorded gather- 
ing of motion picture camera men. 

Opinions differ as to the ability of the present bor- 
der newspaper men as compared with those of former 
years and revolts. The Escobar outbreak produced no 
story like Wallace Smith’s ‘‘Little Tigress,’’ but it 
would be well worth the time of the Pulitzer prize com- 
mittee to read Hal Kelley’s account of the re-entry of 
the federals at Juarez, written for the United Press, 
and Dunean Aikman’s interpretative dispatches to the 
New York Times and the Baltimore Sun. 

So many correspondents crowded into the little town 
of Naco, Arizona, during the siege of Naco, Sonora, 
just across the line, that General Frank Cocheu’s of- 
ficers couldn’t turn around without stepping on a 
portable typewriter. It was the first revolution for 
many of the correspondents and they asked so many 
idiotic questions that the American officials developed 
a healthy hate for the whole colony. 

‘*The correspondents who covered the Escobar revo- 
lution were the most pusillanimous, miserable lot 
that I’ve known,’’ said one of the United States 
commanders at Naco. 

Others have more flattering opinions. 

‘*En todo el mundo no hay hombres mas valiente 
o inteligente que los periodistas quien esturieron 
con mis tropas durante la batalla de Juarez,’’ count- 
ers General Matios Ramos, of the Mexican war de- 
partment. 

The English equivalent of Ramos’ Spanish is that 
you may search the world without finding braver or 
more intelligent men than the correspondents who 
were with his troops in the battle of Juarez. Halt a 
dozen El Paso newspaper men possess autographed 
pictures of General Ramos with the sentence above, 
his signature. 
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The Radio Structure 


(Continued from page 6) 

time to national advertisers. It furnishes lively 
competition in the chain broadeasting field, all of 
which redounds to the benefit of the listener. Both 
chains have operated with large deficits, but both 
have potentialities of large earning power. 

The reader may have wondered about the necessity 
of linking stations by means of telephone lines. This 
brings up a subject that concerns the future of chain 
broadeasting. 

Telephone wire connections are necessary because 
no station, however powerful, is abie to furnish re 
liable service to the whole country. Static, fading, 
and the other vagaries of radio demand that programs 
intended for national audition shall be transmitted 
over wires to the redistributing points, where a re- 
liable local or regional coverage can be assured on the 
several wave lengths used by the different stations. 

Radio engineers, however, are working on synchoni- 
zation tests. If they are successful, one wave length 
will be sufficient to carry a network program to the 
entire country. That may mean the establishment of 
chains of stations, possibly owned and operated by the 
chains themselves and devoted entirely to national 
programs. 

It would be as if the Associated Press and United 
Press established community newspapers to carry 
their national news reports only. All of the stations 
of one National Broadcasting System chain, for ex 
ample, would operate on one wave length. All on the 
Columbia Broadeasting System’s network would util- 
ize another channel. No more wave lengths for na- 
tional programs would be required unless new regional! 
or national chains were started. 

It is evident from the foregoing discussion that we 
are only on the threshold of great new developments 
on the program side of radio. The radio program the 

listener tunes in tonight is an accomplishment since 

1920. Visual broadcasting, more commonly ealled 

television, is confidently promised for the future; 

indeed, tremendous strides have already been made 


ie 


toward the technical solution of the problem of 
sending images into the home via radio and wire. 
The radio receiving set of the future may be one 


\ that will enable its operator to see as well as to hear. 
py Broadeasting and its industrial structure will then 
. 
/ 


undergo a complete reorganization. 
A substantial edifice, but one based on nebulous 


varied as human nature itself—with- 


( foundations and subject to whims and caprices as 


al, held at the merey of the scientific 
laboratory—that is the American 


radio structure. 
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ERNIE (Washington 


ton ’25) purchased the South 
Star. 


* 


have 
Tacoma (Wash. 

FRANK P. DENTON (Plorida 
is with the Packard Motor 
pany of New York. 


. + 


” 
29) 


Car Com- 


EDWIN 
ford) 
journalism at the 


HOPKINS 


formerly 


FORD (Stan- 
professor of 
Ore- 


assistant 
University of 
gon, this year is holding a similar po- 
sition at the University of Minnesota. 

JOHN E,. STEMPEL (Indiana 
who is reading copy on the New York 


~99 
-— 


by 
Sun, addressed a session of the Colum- 


bia Interscholastic Press Association, 
March 14, on gathering school news for 
the daily newspaper. 


. i. 


DOW 
has been on the 


RICHARDSON (Indiana), who 
staff of the Kokomo 
entered the Pulitzer 
Columbia Uni 
versity to work for a master’s degree. 


Tribune, has 


School of Journalism at 


Richardson is syndieating a New York 
several Indiana 
" * - 
GORRELL (Indiana) 
Miner were married on Jan- 
Toledo, O. Gorrell is in 
direct-mail advertising for 
the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, which recently has merged with 
banks. He 


column to papers. 
STUART G. 
Edith 


uary 25 at 


charge of 


it several other succeeded 


in that position L. V. Mays, Indiana, 
who is now engaged in advertising 
work in Chicago. 


* * o 
JAMES C. AUSTIN (Northwestern 
’30) has joined the United Press staff 
in Chicago as radio announcer and gen- 


eral assignment reporter. Austin was 
president of the Northwestern group 
until his graduation in February and 


was a delegate to the Missouri conven- 
tion. 
. 7. * 

THOMAS F. BARNHART (Wash- 
ington ’30) is the author of a recently 
published 50-page pamphlet on commu- 

‘‘How Many 
Barnhart was 
of three 
judges in the nation-wide better news- 


nity journalism entitled 
This Week?’’ 


receut ly chosen as 


Pages 
also one 
papers contest being sponsored by the 
National Editorial Association. 


>) WITH SIGMA 


WETHERALL 
’28) and ED FITZHARRIS (Washing- 





GUY C. GRAVES 


partnership 


(Kansas ’27) is 
now in father, 
O. T. Graves, in the weekly newspaper 
field at 


with his 


Ashdown, Ark. They are pub- 


lishers of the Little River News. 
> . - 
LELAND F. LELAND (Minnesota 
’22), publication manager of Banta’s 


Greek Exchange and editor of The Teke 
of Tau Kappa Epsilon, has been elected 
president of the College Fraternity Ed- 
itors’ Association. 

* * * 


JACK W. JAREO (Wisconsin ’29), 
editor of The Laurel of Phi Kappa 


Tau, has been 


urer of the 


elected secretary-treas- 
High School 
Wisconsin, a 


Journalism 
group 
posed of faculty advisers of publica- 


Council of com- 
tions and teachers of journalism in the 
high schools of the state. 

= I - 

ROGER W. BUDLONG (Grinnell 
’26), formerly life insurance editor of 
The Weekly recently 
managing editor of Trav- 
elers Insurance Company house organ, 


Underwriter, and 


Protection, 


has joined the sales promotion depart- 
ment of the Central Life, Cin- 
cinnati, to developing the 


Union 

assist in 

company’s advertising literature. 
* * + 

FRED HAMLIN 

tor of The 

Orient 


(Pittsburgh), edi- 
Christian Herald, is in the 
preparing a review of Chris- 
tianity in the Far East for his maga- 
zine. 

* > * 
BRACKETT 
back on the 
(Wash.) Vidette after a six weeks trip 
in California and Mexico. 

* * 

BOB HAYES (Washington), former- 
ly connected with Western Flying mag- 
azine, is a reporter on the Los Angeles 


WENDELL 


ton ’21) is 


(Washing- 
Montesano 


Record. 
* * * 

HARRY BERGMAN (Washington 
725) is western manager of the Inter- 
national News Service. 

. = + 
MacHARRIE 
is now an announcer on 
KHJ in Los Angeles. 

* * — 

CHUCK GREENSTONE 
ton ’26) is adjustment 
& Roebuck in 


LINDSAY 


ton ’25) 


(Washing- 
Sta- 
tion 


(Washing- 
manager for 


Sears Los Angeles. 


18 


osaes: 
oumaan 


@ 


DOUGLAS MULLARKY § (Oregon 
ex-’19) recently effected the consolida- 
tion of two weeklies at Burns, Oregon. 
A daily is expected to result. 

* 7 = 

JIM HUTCHESON (Washington ’30) 
began work as associate editor of the 
Vancouver (Wash.) Clark County Sun on 
Mareh 21. 


TOM MONTGOMERY (Washington 
730) joined the staff of the Tacoma 


News-Tribune following the close of 
winter quarter in March. 
* * + 

LYNN WYCOFF (Oregon ex-’28) is 
Me Minnvyille 
Telephone-Register. 

- * * 

E. E. BRODIE 
left March 
his duties there as 
United States. He 
Siam during the 
Warren G. 


now reperting for the 


(Oregon) 


(Oregon Associate) 
18 for Finland to take up 
Minister from the 
Minister to 
administration of 
Harding. Mr. Brodie is 
editor of the Oregon City Morning 
Enterprise. ; 


was 


* * > 


JOHN L. MEYER 
ciate) for nearly seven years editor of 
National Printer Journalist, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has retired to become one of the 


(Wisconsin asso 


founders of a new cooperative service to 
newspapers in advertising, circulation, 
and other phases of the business. 
attention will be given to the develop- 
ment of retail merchants’ newspaper ad- 
vertising copy, layout, and effectiveness. 
Headquarters of the foundation will be 
at Madison, Wis. 

A number of prominent newspaper men 
and college professors are among the 
founders. One of them is Burt Williams, 
editor of the Wisconsin Magazine, and 
for 20 years publisher df a daily at Ash 
land, Wis. 

Mr. Meyer, who will be field director 
of the newspaper service, has occupied 
executive positions in advertising, circula- 
tion and editorial departments of metro- 
politan, local daily and country weekly 
newspapers. He has also been in charge 
of several national advertising accounts 
and connected with national agencies. For 
many years he has contributed articles to 
trade journals in many lines of business 
and ecommerce. He has been active in 
promoting association work in the news- 
paper and printing field. 


Special 
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Is It News? 


(Continued from page 2) 

But at the same time there are scores of publicity 
writers who should not be allowed to fatten on the 
unsuspecting individual who hires them. The news- 
papers can howl if they please. Probably it is a good 
thing that they do. Nevertheless, until the publicity 
writers establish themselves as a profession having a 
standard of ethics that will not lend itself to the 
whims of the great god employer, and which will in- 
sist that it present facts as facts and features as fea- 
tures, the great god employer is the one to be wary. 

Editors are publicity-sensitive. They can spot at 
once thé news in a publicity article—and how fre- 
quently that is in the last paragraph! The employer 
is likely to see only the total of column inches. 

There is need that the publicity writers organize 
themselves a Publicity Association, similar to the bar 
associations. Then, we may look for real service, both 
to the newspapers and to the employer. 

I certainly do not feel like a ‘‘traitor’’ to journa!- 
ism because I attempt to get stuff into the papers. 
And when newspapers call our publicity office on any 
news break affecting any of our 110 health and wel- 
fare organizations in the Community Fund to get the 
background and facts relating to the story, and they 
vet them, I feel that I am doing a service for the news- 
papers. Also, when our office is able to present that 
information at onee, or after a slight delay to check 
facts with a trained social worker, and the newspapers 
accept our statement as bearing on the story, I feel 
that I am serving a real purpose for my employer. 

The Community Fund is peculiar in a sense. It 
has few antagonistic enemies. Usually they are molli- 
fied when they understand the reason for any par- 
ticular course of action that might have offended them. 
[It is peculiar in that the leading citizens of the town 
are behind it, that they are steadfast and hearty work- 
ers for it. Their names are valuable to any news 
story. There is a huge untapped source of human 
interest stories in every orphanage, hospital, and wel- 
fare agency. It is peculiar in that every newspaper 
editor and practically every reporter believes in it, 
although they do not hesitate to state plainly their 
feelings if the Community Fund fails in any par- 
ticular to do what should be expected of it. And 
because they believe in it despite its shortcomings, the 
publicity division does not hesitate to do everything 
it ean to help the newspapers clear up a story. 

But there is much to be learned yet in publicity for 
social work. There are problems that have not yet 
been solved. Learning them and applying the prin- 
ciples that experience develops for us is thoroughly 
absorbing. 

Meanwhile, we have learned to give way before one 
question: Is it NEWS? 


Correction 
C. R. F. Smith, author of the article, ‘‘ Teaching 
Journalism by Interview,’’ which appeared in April, 
is assistant professor of technical journalism at lowa 


State College and not an instructor, as THE QUILL 


labeled him. The 27-hour course he described, by the 
way, is by no means all the journalism offered at lowa 
State. The college has a complete curriculum. 


QUILL 





Listen 9 
Mister e 





NCLE SAM can get along without 
your copy of THe Quit! 
Don’t let it go to the dead letter office 
when it’s so easy to have the magazine fol- 
low you wherever you go! 


Send in your new address 
NOW! 
Use the form below or simply a postal 
card. 
Quill Circulation Dept 
836 Exchange Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
OME ksiasess 
Old Address..... 


New Address. 

















From the Printer’s Devil to 


The Barons 
of the Fourth Estate 


they 
READ 


“The UNITED STATES 
PUBLISHER 
<i 








‘S 


A Monthly Review of Happenings 
in the Journalistic World 


Each issue is full of Special Articles, 
Interesting Features and 
Unusual Departments 


Send in $2.00 for Subscription Now 


Address All Communications to 


The United States Publisher 
H. L. WILLIAMSON, Editor 
221 South Fourth Street Springfield, Illinois 
























You Draw to This? 

















The right 

card may be in the 
deck! Sigma Delta Chi men, 
however, are being placed in good 
positions through the efforts of the 
Personnel Bureau without risking their all 


on the turn of the cards. REGISTER TODAY! 
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For Information Write 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 
836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


«Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » 


